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THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST. 

BY BRANDEE MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OP DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



I. 

It is out of crude efforts, such as may still be observed among 
the Eskimo and the tribes of the Amazon, that the dramatic art 
was toilfully developed by our own predecessors as taste refined 
and civilization advanced. The traditions of these rude play- 
makers were passed down from generation to generation, and the 
art slowly discovered itself. The true dramatist is like the true 
statesman in recognizing that nothing substantial can be made 
out of hand, and that nothing survives which is not a development 
of institutions already existing. Art must always make haste 
slowly; and no art ever sprang, like Minerva, full grown from 
the head of Jove — not even the dramatic art in the city of the 
violet crown, where Phidias wrought the towering statue of the 
wise goddess. 

In these earlier attempts at the drama, there is no tincture of 
literature; and more often than not these primitive plays are 
even unwritten, being wrought out by word of mouth. Sometimes 
they are a combination of pantomimic action with song and 
dance; and sometimes the dramatic element serves solely to 
emphasize the important passages of a narrative chant. In the 
childhood of a race or of an individual, we discover that the lyric, 
the dramatic, and the narrative are only imperfectly differenti- 
ated from one another; and we can gain some insight into primi- 
tive conditions of the drama by going back to our own childhood, 
since youth is the special season of make-believe, strong as, that 
instinct is in all the seven ages of man. The child is ever imita- 
tive and mimetic. The little girl is willing to credit her doll 
with feelings like her own and to hold converse with it; she is 
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glad to pretend that it is ill; and she is delighted to be able to 
change the sheets on its bed as the trained nurse changed hers 
when she herself lay sick. One of the most striking discoveries 
of modern science has made it plain that we must each of us 
follow the development of our ancestors, and pass through the 
successive stages of animal and social evolution. Much of this 
journey takes place before we are born, but not a little is left for 
the years of infancy and of youth. 

.It is from the observation of children and from the study of 
savages that the comparative anthropologist has been able to 
throw so much light on the earlier stages of human progress. 
Professor Grosse, in his illuminating discussion of the "Begin- 
nings of Art," points out that pure narrative "requires a com- 
mand of language and of one's own body which is rarely found," 
and that "children and primitive peoples likewise are indeed 
unable to make any narration without accompanying it with the 
appropriate demeanor and play of gesture." Professor Grosse 
notes that common usage means by a drama, "not the relation 
of an event enlivened by mimicry, but its direct mimic and verbal 
representation by several persons " ; and he asserts the existence 
of this in even the lowest stages of culture. He recognizes as one 
root of a more elaborate drama the duet of the Greenlanders, for 
example, in which ''the two singers are not only relating their 
adventure, but are representing it by mimic gestures"; and he 
finds a second source in the mimic dance. Out of one or the other 
a true drama gets itself evolved at last; and its slow rise in the 
dramatic scale is in strict proportion to the rise of the people 
itself in the scale of civilization. The form is enlarged and en- 
riched; it develops in various directions; it will lack literature 
for long years, until at last there arrives a dramatic poet who 
takes the form as he finds it, with all its imperfections and in- 
consistencies. He accepts it without hesitation, certain that it 
will serve his purpose, since it has already proved that it is satis- 
factory to the contemporaries whom he has to please. In time, 
after he has mastered the form as he has received it from his 
predecessors, he makes it his own and remodels it to his increasing 
needs, when he has gained confidence in himself, and when he has 
broadened his outlook on life. 

Pantomime itself is proof positive that the drama can be abso- 
lutely independent of literature, that it can come into being 
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without the aid of the written word, and that it can support itself 
by its own devices. In the earliest periods of culture the drama 
does exist without literature; and it is only when the people 
among which it is cherished reaches a very high state of civiliza- 
tion that the drama is able to appear as the loftiest form of poetry. 

These inherent tendencies do not cease to be effective with the 
advent of civilization; if they are truly inherent in humanity 
they must be at work to-day. And although the action of these 
instinctive forces is not now with us what it was when our remote 
ancestors were yet uncivilized, still it is visible if only we take 
the trouble to look for it. There are few periods when the spon- 
taneous growth of the unliterary drama is not to be seen some- 
where; and the history of the theatre supplies many instances of 
the reinvigoration of the regular drama by the irregular forms. 
For example, the Italian comedy-of-masks seems to have origi- 
nated in the humorous jesting of mediaeval village-festivals; and 
nothing could well be more frankly unliterary than these per- 
formances, since the plays were absolutely unwritten, the chief 
of the company explaining the plot to his companions, and the 
several comedians then improvising the dialogue during the per- 
formance itself. Yet this comedy-of-masks was lifted into litera- 
ture by Moliere, whose first long play, the " Etourdi," is nothing 
more or less than a comedy-of-masks carefully written out in 
brilliant verse. 

In like manner, the melodrama, which had been elaborated 
year by year in the variety-shows of the eighteenth-century fairs 
of Paris, served early in the nineteenth century as a model for the 
striking plays of Victor Hugo and of the elder Dumas. In Hugo's 
case the rather violent framework of the melodrama was so 
splendidly draped and decorated by his incomparable lyric mag- 
nificence, that a critic so susceptible as Mr. Swinburne was moved 
to hail the French poet as of the race and lineage of Shakespeare. 
The French melodrama and the Italian comedy-of-masks were, 
each of them at one stage of its career, almost as unliterary as 
the pantomimes of the Aleutians and the Australians ; and yet we 
can see how each of them in turn has been elevated by a poet. 

II. 

It is, perhaps, going a little too far to assert that the drama 
can be as independent of literature as painting may be, or as 
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sculpture ; and yet this is an overstatement only : it is not an un- 
truth. The painter seeks primarily for pictorial effects, and the 
sculptor for plastic effects — just as the dramatist is seeking pri- 
marily for dramatic effects. On the other hand, there is no 
denying that the masterpieces of the graphic arts have a poetic 
quality in addition to their pictorial and plastic qualities. To be 
recognized as masterpieces, they must needs possess something 
more than merely technical merits; but without these technical 
merits they would not be masterpieces. No fresco, no bas-relief, 
is fine because of its poetic quality alone. In like manner, we 
may be sure that there is no masterpiece of the drama in which 
the poetic quality, however remarkable it may be, is not sustained 
by a solid structure of dramaturgic technic. The great drama- 
tist must be a poet, of course ; but first of all he must be a theatre- 
poet, to borrow the useful German term. And it is a German 
critic — Schlegel — who has drawn attention to the difference in 
dramatic capacity which subsists between nations equally distin- 
guished for intellect, " so that theatrical talent would seem to be 
a peculiar quality, essentially distinct from the poetic gift in 
general." By the phrase "theatrical talent" Schlegel obviously 
means the dramaturgic faculty, the skill of the born play-maker. 
Voltaire says somewhere that the success of a poem lies largely 
in the choice of a subject; and it is even more certain that the 
success of a play lies in the choice of the special aspects of the 
subject which shall be shown in action on the stage. If the poet 
is not a playwright, or if he cannot acquire the playwright's gift 
of picking out the scenes which will unfailingly move the hearts 
of the spectators, then his sheer poetic power will not save him, 
nor any affluence of imagery — just as no luxuriance of decoration 
would avail to keep a house standing if the foundations were 
faulty. 

This dramaturgic faculty, without which the most melodious 
poet cannot hope to win acceptance as a dramatist, seems to be 
generally instinctive. It is a birthright of the play-maker, from 
whom it can sometimes be acquired by poets not so gifted by 
nature. For example, Victor Hugo was a poet who was not a 
born playwright, but who managed to attain the essential prin- 
ciples of the craft — essential principles which poets of the power 
and sweep of Byron and Shelley were never able to grasp. These 
British bards were without the dramaturgic faculty which was 
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possessed, in some measure, by the unliterary play-makers who 
devised the Italian comedy-of-masks. 

In the early days of any art there is always imperfect differen- 
tiation; and the polychromatic bas-reliefs of the Egyptians re- 
mind us that it was long before painting and sculpture were sepa- 
rated. Not only are comedy and tragedy not carefully kept apart, 
but the drama itself is commingled with much that is not truly 
dramatic, and only by slow degrees is it able to disentangle itself 
from these extraneous matters. Even in the days of the great 
Greeks, a lyric element survived in their tragedies which was often 
quite undramatic ; and even in England, under Elizabeth, the 
stage was sometimes made to serve as a pulpit on which a sermon 
was preached, or as a platform on which a lecture was delivered, 
while the action of the play was forced to stand still. 

There is also to be noted in every period of play-making a fre- 
quent element of mere spectacle. The rhythmic movements of 
the Greek chorus in the orchestra and their statuesque attitudes 
were meant to take the eye, like the coronation processions in the 
English chronicle-play of " Henry VIII." Anything of this sort 
is in its appropriate place in the masks of Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones, or in the comedies-ballets which Moliere was so fertile in 
inventing for Louis XIV. ; but it is quite out of keeping with the 
serious drama', being wholly spectacular. Equally undramatic 
are the so-called " jigs " of the Elizabethan comic actors and the 
ground-and-lofty tumbling of the acrobatic performers who took 
part in the Italian comedy-of-masks. The persistent exhibition 
of trained animals of one kind or another, and their arbitrary 
inclusion within the story of the play itself, belongs to this frank- 
ly amusing aspect of theatrical entertainment. Here again the 
mere poet is likely to be unyielding where the born playwright is 
tolerant, sometimes even finding his account in this taste of the 
public for the tricks of an over-educated quadruped. In the 
"Two Gentlemen of Verona" Shakespeare wrote a part for a 
trained dog, whereas it was a trained dog that led Goethe to re- 
sign the control of the Weimar theatre — but then, Goethe was a 
poet rather than a theatre-poet. 

III. 

All these dogs and dances and processions are mere accidental 
accessories; and they have no vital relation to the essential prin- 
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ciples of dramaturgy. By slow degrees the dramatist gets control 
of his material, and comes to a conscious appreciation of the 
necessities of his art. He may not be able to formulate the con- 
ditions which these necessities impose, but he has an intuitive per- 
ception of their requirements. These dramaturgic principles are 
not mere rules laid down by theoretical critics, who have rarely 
any acquaintance with the actual theatre ; they are laws, inherent 
in the nature of the art itself, standing eternal, as immitigable 
to-day as when Sophocles was alive, or Shakespeare, or Moliere. 
It is because these laws are unchanging that the observation of 
the modern theatre helps to give us an insight into the methods 
of the ancient theatre. And we can go a step further, and confess 
that the latest burlesque in a music-hall, with its topical songs 
and its parodies, may be of immediate assistance to us in seizing 
the intent and in understanding the methods of Aristophanes. 

To M. Ferdinand Brunetiere — who profited, perhaps, by a hint 
of Hegel's — we owe the clearest statement of one important law 
only dimly perceived by earlier critics. He declares that the 
drama differs from the other forms of literature in that it must 
always deal with some exertion of the human will. If a play is 
really to interest us, it must present a struggle ; its chief charac- 
ter must desire something, striving for it with all the forces of 
his being. Aristotle has defined tragedy as " the imitation of an 
action," but by action he does not mean mere movement — the 
fictitious bustle often found in melodrama and in farce. Perhaps 
the Greek critic intended action to be interpreted struggle, a 
struggle in which the hero knows what he wants, and wants it 
with all his might, and does his best to get it. He may be 
thwarted by some overpowering antagonist, or he may be betrayed 
by some internal weakness of his own soul; but the strength of 
the play and its interest to the spectator will lie in the balance 
of the contending forces. 

Prometheus, riveted to the rock, is determined, at any cost to 
himself, not to reveal the secret which the unjust god is seeking 
to wrest from him. Oedipus, the king, insists vehemently and 
irrevocably on discovering the secret that can bring only his own 
doom. Borneo is headstrong to marry Juliet, and Juliet is re- 
solved to wed Borneo, no matter who says them nay, and in spite 
of the fierceness of the deadly feud of the two families. Shylock 
is bound to have his pound of flesh, and is not to be turned aside 
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from his lust of revenge by any magnanimous appeals for mercy. 
Tartuffe is resolved to go any length to get Orgon's money, and he 
is ready to run any risk to get Orgon's wife. Lady Teazle is set 
on having her own way, and on gratifying her varying whims, even 
though she ruins herself. 

A determined will, resolute in seeking its own end, this is what 
we always find in the dramatic form; and this is what we do not 
find in the lyric or the epic. In the lyric the poet is satisfied if 
he is able to set forth his own sentiment. The epic poet — with 
whom the novelist must needs be classed nowadays — has to do 
mainly with adventure and with character. His narrative is not 
necessarily dramatic; it may, if he should so prefer, be as placid 
as a mill-pond. There is no obligation on the novelist to deal 
with what Stevenson has finely called the great passionate crises 
of existence "when duty and inclination come nobly to the 
grapple." He may do so if he chooses, and if he does, his novel 
is then truly dramatic; but he need not deal with this conflict 
unless he likes, and not a few novels of distinction are not intend- 
ed to be dramatic. Gil Bias, Tom Jones, and Waverley, Mr. Pick- 
wick and Tartarin of Tarascon, Silas Lapham and Huckleberry 
Finn, are none of them beings of unfaltering determination, nor 
do they exert a controlling influence over the conduct of the 
stories to which they have given their names. Each of them is 
more or less a creature of accident and a victim of circumstance. 
No one of them is master of his own fate, or even steersman of 
his own bark on the voyage of life. M. Brunetiere has drawn our 
attention to the many resemblances between " Gil Bias " and the 
" Marriage of Figaro " in local color and in moral tone ; and 
then he points out that the comic hero of the novel is the sport of 
chance — he is passive ; while the comic hero of the play is active, 
he has made up his mind to defend his bride against his master; 
and this struggle is the core of the comedy. The play of Beau- 
marchais might be turned into a narrative easily enough; but the 
story of Le Sage could never be made into a play. And here we 
may perceive a reason why the modern novel of character-analysis 
can very seldom be dramatized successfully. t 

This law of the drama formulated by M. Brunetiere carries 
with it certain interesting corollaries. For example, if the drama 
demands a display of the human will, then we are justified in ex- 
pecting to find the theatre feeblest in the races of little energy 
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and most flourishing among the more self-assertive peoples, and 
especially in the periods of their outflowering and expansion. 
This is precisely what we do find ; and here we have the explana- 
tion of Schlegel's assertion that " in the drama nationality shows 
itself in the most marked manner." The native Egyptian has 
been the slave of many masters for scores of centuries, never 
strong enough of purpose to rise against them and rule himself; 
and to-day the fellahs of the valley of the Nile appear to be ex- 
actly what their ancestors were three and four thousand years ago. 
Since the dawn of history they seem never to have had souls of 
their own; and a careful search amid the abundant material in 
their museums fails to find any trace of a native drama. 

The drama has no place in the existence of the weak-willed 
Egyptians; but it is likely to have a place of honor among the 
more determined nations, more particularly in the years that fol- 
low hard upon the most abundant expression of their vitality. 
And this is why we find the golden days of the drama in Greece 
just after Salamis; in Spain not long after the conquest of Mex- 
ico and Peru : in England about the time of the defeat of the Ar- 
mada; and in France when Louis XIV. was the foremost king of 
Europe. Golden days like these do not always follow the periods 
of energetic self-expression, even among the most vigorous races, 
or else there would have been a noble dramatic literature in Eng- 
lish in the nineteenth century, when both Great Britain and the 
United States were expanding exuberantly, but when the abun- 
dant vitality of the Americans and the British found other out- 
lets than the theatre. Yet it is only among the energetic races 
that the drama flourishes vigorously. If any people begins to 
relax its will and be languid, then its drama is likely soon to flag 
also and to become enfeebled; and this is what seems to have hap- 
pened in France in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
If any people, virile enough in other ways, accept a doctrine be- 
numbing to the individual responsibility of man, they are not 
likely to develop a drama ; and this is perhaps the reason why the 
theatre did not establish itself among the sturdy Saracens, who 
bade fair more than once to overpower all Europe, those valiant 
warriors having believed in foreordination rather than in free- 
will. 

There is yet another corollary of this law of M. Brunetiere's ; or 
at least there is a chance to use it here to elucidate a principle 
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often insisted upon by another French critic. The late Francisque 
Sarcey maintained that every subject for a play, every theme, 
every plot, contained certain possible scenes which the playwright 
was bound to present on the stage. These he called the scenes a 
faire, the scenes which had to be done, which could not be shirked, 
but had to be shown in action. He asserted that the spectator 
vaguely desires these scenes, and is dumbly disappointed if they 
take place behind closed doors and if they are only narrated. 
Now, if the drama deals with a struggle, then the incidents of the 
plot most likely to arouse and sustain the interest of the audience 
are those in which the contending forces are seen grappling with 
one another ; and these are therefore the scenes a faire, the scenes 
that must be set upon the stage before the eyes of the spectators. 

Thus, it is in the presence of the public that Sophocles brings 
Oedipus to the full discovery of the fatal secret he has persisted 
in seeking. Thus Shakespeare lets us behold a street-brawl of 
the Montagues and Capulets before making us witnesses of the 
love at first sight of Romeo and Juliet. Nor is Shakespeare satis- 
fied to have some minor character tell us how Iago dropped the 
poison of jealousy into Othello's ear: he makes us see it with 
our own eyes, just as Moliere makes us hear Tartuffe's casuisti- 
cal pleading with Orgon's wife. One of the most obvious defects 
of French tragedy, especially in its decadence toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, is the frequent neglect or suppression of 
these necessary scenes and the constant use of mere messengers 
to narrate the episodes which the spectator would rather have be- 
held for himself. Victor Hugo remarked that at the perform- 
ance of a tragedy of this type the audience was ever ready to say 
to the dramatist that what was being talked about seemed as 
though it might be interesting — " then why not let us see it for 
ourselves ?" 

IV. 

M. Brunetiere's law helps us to perceive the necessary subject- 
matter of the drama ; and M. Sarcey's suggestion calls our atten- 
tion to the necessary presentation of the acutest moments of the 
struggle before our eyes. The drama has other laws also, due to 
the fact that it is an art; it has its conventions by which alone it 
is allowed to differ from nature. In every art there is an implied 
contract between the artist and the public, permitting him to 
vary from the facts of life, and authorizing him to translate these 
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facts and to transpose them as his special art may require. The 
painter, so Mr. John La Farge has reminded us, arrests and stops 
upon a little piece of paper " the great depth and perspective of 
the world, its motion, its never resting "; while the sculptor trans- 
mutes "this soft, moving, fluctuating, colored flesh in an im- 
movable, hard, rigid, fixed, colorless material." As Goethe once 
tersely phrased it, " Art is called art only because it is not nature." 

The conventions of the drama, its permitted variations from 
the facts of life, are some of them essential, and therefore perma- 
nent; and some of them are accidental only, and therefore tempo- 
rary. It is a condition precedent to any enjoyment of a play that 
the fourth wall of every room shall be removed, so that we can 
see what is going on, also that the actors shall keep their faces 
turned toward us, and that they shall raise their voices so that we 
can hear what they have to say. It is essential, moreover, that 
the dramatist, having chosen his theme, shall present it to us 
void of all the accessories that would encumber it in real life, 
showing us only the vital episodes, omitting whatever may be less 
worthy of our attention, and ordering his plot so that everything 
is clear before our eyes, to enable us to understand at once every 
fresh development as the story unfolds itself. And as the action 
is thus compacted and heightened, so must the dialogue also be 
condensed and strengthened. It is only a brief time that we 
have to spend in the theatre; and therefore must the speech of 
every character be stripped of the tautology, of the digressions, 
of the irrelevancies which dilute every-day conversation. 

These things are essential, and we find them alike in the ancient 
drama and in the modern. But it is a matter of choice whether 
the characters shall employ prose or verse, Racine using rhyme, 
Calderon using assonance, and Shakespeare using prose or verse 
or even rhyme as occasion serves. Verse and rhyme and asso- 
nance are all arbitrary variations from the customary speech of 
every day, but so also is the picked and polished prose of Sheridan, 
of Augier, and of Ibsen. Still further removed from the mere 
fact is the convention of the lyric drama — that all the characters 
shall sing, as though song was their sole means of expression; 
and the convention of pantomime — that all the characters shall 
communicate with each other, and reveal their feelings to us, by 
gestures only, as though the art of speech had not yet been elabo- 
rated. 

vo&. clxxvi. — no. 555. 14 
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Temporary and accidental conventions seem natural to us if 
we happen to be accustomed to them, but they strike us as grossly 
unnatural when they are unfamiliar. We do not object if a flimsy 
frame of canvas is lowered before our eyes to represent the castle 
of Elsinore, or if a stone wall suddenly becomes transparent that 
Faust may have a vision of Margaret. But we are inclined to 
smile at the black-robed attendant who hovers about the Japanese 
actor to provide a fan or a cushion, and who is supposed to be 
invisible or even non-existent. We should be taken aback if, after 
a murder was committed off the stage, a door suddenly flew open, 
revealing the criminals and the corpse posed in a living picture; 
and yet this is said to have been a device of the Greek theatre. 
And we should laugh outright if we could listen to one of the 
mediaeval mysteries as they were acted in Portugal, when we heard 
the devil speaking Spanish, as it was always the custom of the 
Portuguese to represent him doing. 

It is of these conventions that Sir Joshua Keynolds was think- 
ing when he asserted that " in theatric representation great allow- 
ance must always be made for the place in which the exhibition is 
represented, for the surrounding company, the lighted candles, 
the scenes visibly shifted in our sight, and the language of blank 
verse so different from common English, which merely as English 
must appear surprising in the mouths of Hamlet and of all the 
court and natives of Denmark. These allowances are made; but 
their being made puts an end to all manner of deception." This 
last assertion we must qualify, since actual deception is no more 
the aim of the dramatic art than of the pictorial; in either case 
the illusion is ours only because we are willing that it should be. 
But when the painter requires us to make allowances for "the 
place in which the exhibition is represented," and also for "the 
surrounding company," he names two of the three conditions 
under which the playwright has to work perforce. 

V. 

As a drama is intended to be performed by actors, in a theatre, 
and before an audience, the dramatist, as he composes, must al- 
ways bear in mind the players, the play-house, and the play- 
goers. The lyric poet needs to take thought only for the fit ex- 
pression of his mood of the moment; and even the epic poet, if 
haply he had a patron, could be independent of his contempo- 
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raries. But no dramatic poet can be satisfied until he has seen 
his work in the theatre itself, where his characters are made flesh 
and blood before his eyes, and where he can feel the thrill of the 
audience at his communicable emotion. 

Of these three conditions in conscious conformity with which 
the dramatist labors, probably the least variable is the personality 
of the actor. The play-house has taken many shapes in different 
climes, and the spectator must change with civilization itself; 
whereas the histrionic temperament is very much the same 
throughout the ages. It is well to remember that the actor must 
always do his work, not in private, like the poet or the painter, 
but in public, like the orator ; and that the instrument of his art 
is always his own person. These are reasons why it is hard for 
him to escape self-consciousness. For the opportunity to per- 
form he is dependent on the dramatist, although he cannot help 
believing that he must understand the principles of his own art 
better than any one else. This is a reason why he may seem 
sometimes intolerant or overmasterful. But he loves his art 
loyally, and clutches eagerly at every chance to exercise it and to 
develop his own virtuosity. This loyalty of the actor the drama- 
tists have always relied on; and his virtuosity they have always 
been glad to utilize. So it need surprise no one to be told that 
Sophocles was said to write his plays for a given actor, just as M. 
Sardou has composed certain of his pieces to fit a given actress. 
If we find that Hamlet is getting fat and scant of breath, we may 
wonder whether this was not, perhaps, because Burbage was put- 
ting on flesh about the time when Shakespeare was revising the 
tragedy; and if we discover that a certain character in one of 
. Moliere's comedies has a limp, we may surmise that this is merely 
because the part was to be played by Bejart, the author's lame 
brother-in-law. It is this dependence of the dramaturgic artist 
on the histrionic which makes the drama so complex an art. The 
work of the dramatist can be revealed adequately only by the 
labor of the actors ; and one reason why there was no masterpiece 
of the drama in the Middle Ages is to be found in the fact that 
the mediaeval actors were all of them only amateurs. 

However little the psychology of the tragic comedians Has 
changed in the succeeding centuries, there have been many modi- 
fications in the shape and size and circumstances of the theatres 
in which they perform; and these modifications have exerted a 
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potent influence on the successive forms of the drama. We can 
see one cause for the massive simplicity of Egyptian statuary in 
the fact that it had to be wrought in tough granite and in 
obstinate porphyry; and we can ascribe to the more delicate 
Parian marble a part, at least, of the exquisite perfection of 
Greek sculpture, while the capricious grotesquery of carving in 
the mediaeval cathedral may be due to the ease with which the 
friable sandstone of northern Europe could be worked. Perhaps 
the severe dignity of Greek tragedy was caused by the immense 
size of the Theatre of Dionysus, where many thousand citizens 
gathered under the open sky ; and, in like manner, may not some 
portion of the rapidity and variety of the Elizabethan drama 
have been due to the unadorned platform thrust out into the yard 
of the Globe Theatre? 

The tragedies of Shakespeare were performed by daylight in a 
play-house modelled on the court-yard of an inn and not wholly 
roofed ; the comedies of Moliere were brought out in an altered 
tennis-court, on a shallow stage lighted by candles ; the " School 
for Scandal " was written for the huge Drury Lane Theatre, with 
its broad proscenium-arch, dimly lit by flaring oil-lamps ; and the 
" Gay Lord Quex " was produced in one of the smaller theatres of 
London, with a proscenium like a picture-frame, brilliantly illu- 
mined by the electric light. After these examples, it is absurd to 
deny that the condition of the building in which a play is per- 
formed may modify the structure of the play itself. 

Far more powerful than the influence of the theatre or of the 
actor upon the dramatist is the influence of the audience. As those 
" who live to please must please to live," so the play must be what 
the audience makes it. If the spectators are all coarse brutes, the 
drama will be coarse and brutal ; and if they are fun-loving and 
free from sickly sentimentality, then it is possible for the play- 
wright to indulge in romantic-comedy. The drama is thus, of 
necessity, the most democratic of the arts; and any attempt to 
organize it on an aristocratic basis — such as Goethe ventured upon 
in Weimar — is foredoomed to failure. The drama appeals always 
to the broad public, and never to any self-styled upper class. A 
great poet may be haughty and reserved, and ready to retire into 
an ivory tower; but a great dramatist must needs have an under- 
standing of his fellow-man — he must have toleration and, above 
all, sympathy. 
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The influence of the spectator upon the playwright is like the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon man; he may never even think 
ahout it, hut all his organs are adjusted to it none the less. 
Schlegel remarked that " much must always depend on the capaci- 
ties and humors of the audience, and, consequently, on the na- 
tional character in general, and the particular degree of mental 
culture"; and he might have gone further and asserted that the 
particular degree of moral culture was equally important. Before 
a Greek audience, the husband of Alcestis could, without losing 
sympathy, accept his wife's offer to die in his stead — although to 
us the fellow seems a pitiful coward. Before a Spanish audience, 
the husband who is the " Physician of his Own Honor " could, 
without losing sympathy, kill the wife whom he knows to be 
innocent, because there is a scandal about her — although to us the 
man is merely a murderer. This sympathy of the audience is 
what even the most primitive playwright is always seeking. In 
his "Medea," Euripides apparently brought in iEgeus mainly 
that he might flourish a claptrap eulogy of Athens, the city where 
the play was to be acted; and in "Henry V." Shakespeare de- 
scends to a hyperbole of praise of England, which in the mouth 
of any one else might sound like the acme of jingoism. 

The dramatist does not appeal to the spectators as individuals ; 
he appeals to the audience as a whole, the audience having a col- 
lective soul which is not quite the same as the sum total of their 
several souls. A crowd, as such, is not a mere composite-photo- 
graph of its constituent persons; it has a certain personality of 
its own. By sheer force of juxtaposition the characteristics which 
the majority have in common are made more powerful, while the 
divergent characteristics of the individuals are subordinated or 
eliminated. When he is one of a multitude a man feels and 
thinks for the moment like the multitude, although when he is 
alone again he may wonder why he yielded. Dramatists cannot 
consider the special likings or the special knowledge of any single 
man or of any minor group of men. They must try to find the 
greatest common denominator of the throng. That is to say, they 
must ever seek the universal — for it is only at their peril that 
they can use the particular. 

VI. 

Desiring to please the audience as a whole, the dramatists are 
always ready to accept its verdict as final. There is no immediate 
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appeal from this judgment, rendered in the theatre itself, whether 
it is favorable or adverse. As Regnard makes the comedian say, 
" It is the public which determines the fate of works of wit — and 
our fate; and when we see it come in crowds to a new play we 
judge that the piece is good, and we do not care for any other 
assurance." And here the comedian was indisputably right; the 
approval of the public is the first proof of worthy success, for 
there are no good plays save those which have been applauded in 
the play-house. The recognized masterpieces of the drama have 
all of them been popular in their own day. Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, Lope de Vega and Moliere, Sheridan and Beaumarchais, 
were, every one of them, widely appreciated by their contem- 
poraries. True it is, also, that there have been other playwrights 
whose contemporary success was undeniable and whose fame is 
now faded — Heywood, for example, and Kotzebue and Scribe, in 
whose works posterity has failed to find the element of perma- 
nency. 

Although the works of Heywood and Kotzebue and Scribe call 
for no consideration from a lover of literature only, since purely 
literary merit is just what they lack, they still demand attention 
from a student of dramatic literature, who can spy out in them 
the selfsame qualities which gave immediate success also to the 
masterpieces of the great dramatists. The drama is an art which 
has developed slowly and steadily, and which is still alive; its 
history has the same essential unity, the same continuity, that we 
are now beginning to see more clearly in the history of the whole 
world. Its principles, like the principles of every other art, are 
eternal and unchanging, whatever strange aspects the art may 
assume. As history is said to be only past politics, and politics 
to be in fact only present history, so in dramatic literature what 
once was helps us to understand what now is, and what now is aids 
us to appreciate what once was. If we could only behold all the 
links, we should be able to trace an unbroken chain from the 
crudest mythological pantomime of primitive man down to the 
severest problem-play of the stern Scandinavian whose example 
has been so stimulating to the modern stage. 

Bkandbe Matthews. 



